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to be such; that is to say, carefully to avoid preci-
pitancy and prejudice, and to comprise nothing more
in my judgment than what was presented to mind so
deary and distinctly as to exclude all ground of
doubt.18

if we are to pass a true judgment we must
affirm or deny only that content which we clearly
and distinctly apprehended. Affirmation or denial
which every act of judgment involves depends upon
the free choice of our will. But the datum which we
affirm or deny is presented to the intellect as a pas-
sive recipient to which its truth is immediately given,
and it remains for the active will freely to affirm or
deny. The contents of judgments whether affirma-
tive or negative are always self-evident to the intel-
lect, so that they may be equally true. But error
will result from the intervention of the will which of
its own initiative, will regard as clear and distinct
what is not really so. Intellect operating by itself
will comprehend truth and nothing but truth unless
interfered with by will. The perceptual judgment,
this piece of paper is red, contains the ideas of
'piece', 'paper' and 'read', each of which is so clear
and disti'nct to the intellect that it does not require
any other evidence for the truth of the judgment
composed of these ideas. Mathematical proposi-
tions, axioms and postulates are true because they
are self-evident, knowledge of the self, causality and
God, is also true because these ideas are all innate..
The basic principle of truth in all these different
cases is immediacy of cognition or intuition we may
say, therefore, that self-evidence which leads truth -
claim  to  these different kinds of knowledge,